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_— ‘of Maine to turn their attention to this kind of iand. 
‘od Hallowell Agent—Notice. | Almost every one has more or less upon his farin 

C. M. Lapp is our authorized Agent in Hallowell. ; which is now wholly worthless and a blemish to its 
Payment in all cases may be made to him when more | appearance, and yet it may be a_ store house of 
convenient than to us. Our subscribers who receive | fertility, requiring only a little energy and well direct- 
their papers in Hallowell will hereafter find them at, ed labor to open it and render it productive and profi- 
his store. All packages, letters, advertisements, &c. | table. They necessarily contain a great amount of 
intended for us may be left with him and they will be | vegetable and fertilizing matter which has been car- 
forwarded th? first opportunity. | Tied down by the rains for centuries and centuries ; 


Persons wishing to pay in produce, according to our | while the uplands have been deprived of it. It would 
terms, may pay to Mr Lapp, instead of paying to us, | be the part of wisdom, economy and good farming to 
or other Agents, if more convenient. enter upon this deposit and convert it again to manure 

7. ——LA— forthe upland. The plan of ditching, the Major says 
Cattle Show and Fair. he borrowed from the Beavers. ‘These sagacious ani- 

The Show and Fair of the Kennebec County Ag- | mals when they found that their main dam would not 
ricultural Society will be held at Winthrop on Wed- | flow a sufficiently large tract would go up stream and 
nesday and Thursday, the 9th and 10th days of Octo- | construct a series of them; so that the whole flat 
ber next. We shall republish in our next paper the | should be covered. By digging ditches across and 
lists of Premiums prepared, and adjudging Committees | throwing the mud up stream or upper side a series of 
appointed by the Standing Committees, accompanied | low dams or obstructiona to the water are formed, and 
with the Rules and Regulations of the Trustees and | by stopping any of the short connecting ditches the 


; ' 
Committee of Arrangements. We call attention to | water is thrown back to the required height. 


the subject at this time that all persons intending to PRICE OF FLOUR AND PRODUCE. 


aie : > ‘ » x , 
make entries for Premiums may know when the Show The flour speculators have been holding buck for a 


ri] j j l . . . pari 
will ute sy and to aie them og mes while, till they could hear from England. ‘here was 
must be made to, Witiam Nores the Secretary o |some prospect, according to the advices some time 


Society, at Winthrop, before the 9th day of Octo- ‘since, that there would be a scarcity of crop in that 
er. 


j ._ |country and aloud call for the surplus of this country. 

Brother Farmers and Mechanics—be up and doing, _A late arrival has however thrown a damper upon this 
that our Exhibition this year may far excel any thing | hope. In France and other parts of the continent the 
cver before witnessed in this State. ‘crops are good. In England also there will be no 


MEADOW OR BOG LANDS. great lack. We do not see ,how there can be any 


We would turn the attention of those of our rea- | longer - chance for an exorbitant price for flour. 
ders who feel interested in the subject of reclaiming | From five to six dollars +a bbl. by wholesale is all 
low lands or bogs, to the report of E. Wood, Esq. in | that can be expectedin New England. The yay ge 
this State are good. Our wheat has been injured by 
the weavil and by the rust, butas there was a great 
amount sowed and as corn and Barley have come in 
well there will be a good supply and not much neces- 
sitv for “ going to New York to mill,” this year. 

















the Kennebec County Agricu'tural Society at their} 
last meeting, 

The word Bog seems to have a rather general and 
somewhat indefinite application or meaning with us at 


tue present day. We used to consider it as meaning, | 





—>— 

‘POOR MULLEY’S DEAD” 
‘iat species of land which was so saturated and filled) As the diseases and management of cattle, is one 
with water that it would hardly bear a man, and which very important branch of husbandry we have always 
would tremble and shake at every step taken upon it. made it a point to report all cases of the kind that 
But people now apply it to almost any low waste | came within our knowledge, and as all most all our 
‘and that may be more or less wet and covered with | acquaintances have had a case, we took our turn last 
vushes and coarse aquatic grasses, | week, so as not to be odd oralone. We have had for 
The kind of land reclaimed by Maj. Wood was that | eight or ten years a fine half blood Durham cow of 
sort which was covered with a chick growth of alders | our own raising, and ‘which has been a fountain of 
anc other bushes, with occasionally a patch too wet) milk to onr family for nearly the whole time, often 
end springy to bear these, and of course filled with | when new milchs and in full flow of feed giving us 
‘Uly pads and cat tail flags, and had a sluggish lazy | sixteen quarts to a milking. She was a hearty, hardy 
sireai passing very leisurely through it. animal, never sick and never refusing her allowance, 
Frogs, minks and musquashes improved it te the whatever it might be, whether Bog hay or clover, and 
best advantage before they were broken in upon by | always in good order. Very suddenly, on Thursday 
‘se hand of industry, and a charming retreat they had ' morning she was taken with the loss of the use of her 
oF it. The Major commenced the attack not exactly | limbs, and could not stand up. Her eyes were dull 
with fire and sword—but with fire and scythe, and by |—nose dry and she was very thirsty. We bled her— 
his ingenious system of ditching, which we have | poured down a strong decoction of thoroughwort, gave 
sxetched upon our “ Blackboard,” has now one of the | her plenty of warm water and tried all the means in 
Riost productive and beautiful meadows that you ever | our pewer to open her bowels, &c. allay inflamation 
set your eyes upon. The grass is a mixture of fowl-| which was evidently very severe. Soon after she was 
meadow and herds grass, and it yields him from one | taken, a stoppage from the bowels took place and con- 
and a half to two tons per acre. tinued. When first taken, whenever she drank she 





| 





By his system of ditching he has comp‘ete control of would tremble as if every muscle was slightly con-, 


the water ; this is the first thing to be aimed at, and; vulsed. On Friday she was worse—could not breathe 
‘the attainment of which is the only means of success. | without opening her mouth and making much exer- 
While upon this subject we would urge the farmers | tion, as if the respiratory muscles had lost their power 


ofaction. She also frothed muchanda greenish fiu- 
id was discharged from the nostrils. During the night 
she died and in the morning we examined her. 

The first stomach or paunech, was in very good con- 
dition, mo:st and filled with grass &c. pieces of two 
or three apples and three or four pickled cucumbers. 
The manifold was next opened and here we found a 
severe inflamation. The contents were dryer than 


common, The membranes of the folds of a bright 
crimson or pink color,and peeled offas easy and as 


tender as would wet brown paper. The small intes- 
tines were as is usual, but as you came into the large 
intestines (Colon) there was more appearance of violent 
inflamation, and near the passage or valve was a mas3 
of hardened faeces with coagulated matter. 

The gall bladder, was enormously distended. ‘The 
inflamation was undoubtedly the immediate cause of 
her death, but what produced the inflamation? It was 
thought that she eat a large quantity of pickles (salted 
cucumbers) that had been set near a watering trough 
to freshen. We doubt whether that was sufficient to 
produce it. We suspectit was a species of Murrain 
orinflamatory fever. What would have been the best 
mode of treatment? In such cases what is done must 


be done quickly. C opious bleeding. We did not bleed 
largely enough. Drenching with warm water and no 


matter how much thoroughwort. ‘This should be ac- 
companied with powerful injections, by means ot a 
strong Syringe, and there should be one in every 
neighborhood. If possible get a passage through. 
So much for the cow. We opened her near the hog 
yard, and while there we threw over a generous part 
of the liver and some of the flesh to the hogs, the next 
morning we found them all sick and one of them died 


before noon. We were away at the time, and poor 
grumphy had no medical attencance either to hasten 


or retard his dissolution. 
We are inclined to think that he cied of “ Hoven.” 


He was no Grahamite, and he Jaid in too large a stock 
of beef. This brought on a violent fermentation, and 
distended his stomach so as to produce suffocation. 
A tube put down his gullet into his stomach to let off 
the gas, and a quantity of lime water given him to 
absorb another portion would probably have prolonged 
his days, till he had laid en lard enough to warrant his 
having his throat cut by some biped Hog, with fewer 


bristles but equally as carnivorous. 
—- ea 
QUERE RESPECTING Freperic Sueer.—Can the 


Editor of the American Farmer inform us whether 
there are any of the Frederic Sheep in exi tence. We 
mean the breed that was begun by crosses made by 
the late R. K. Meade, of Frederic Co. Va. 


How pores Mr. Roure vo rr ?—Onar correspondent 
R. in our last number says he has his apparatus so well 
arranged in his piggery that in twenty-five minutes he 
can cook eight bushels of potatoes, and in five minutes 
feed them out to his swine. We should like to have 
a plan of his establishment. 


; fo 
AUGUSTA HIGH SCHOOL. 

We have been favored with a Catalogue of this 
flourishing institution. The number of scholars for 
the academic year 1848-9 is 131, viz: males 59, fe- 
males, 82. Officers of Government and inetruction 
are Joseph Cummings, Principal and teacher of Nat- 
ural Scicnces and Ancient Languages. 
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Loring B. True, A. B. Teacher of Spanish and Ital- 
tan and English Branches. 

Joseph C, Richardson, Teacher of Mathematics and 
assistant teacher of Ancient Languages. 

(For the Fall Term) 

Miss M. F. Taylor; Preceptress and Teacher of 
French, Drawing and Painting. 

Miss E. H. Taylor, Assistant Preceptress and teach- 
er of Music. 


—-—eo— 
EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 

Mr. Hotmes:—I am highly interested in the num- 
bers of J. Holbrook Esq. on the “Education of farmers” 
copied into some of the late Nos. of the Maine Far- 
mer, I believe, from one of the Western Agricultural 
papers. The perusal of them should be recommended 
to every farmer, that would merit the name of furmer 
in the land. Let farming be made what it should be 
—a learned profession, and we elevate it to its leg(ti- 
mate and proper place among the other professions in 
the country. So long as this all-important business is 
left to cower to law, physic and divinity, it will never 
be honored with talent and genius, or be allowed its 
rightful influence in the administration of govern. 
nent. 

His 4th No,—remarks on “School-teaching”—in the 
Farmer of Aug. 3, particularly, in my humble estima- 
tion, so far as farmers are concerned, are to the point 
upon that subject. “No one can doubt” says he, 
* buta practical and scientific farmer may be better 
qual.fied to educate farmers, than the mere scholar, 
however highly accomplished. This opinion is entire- 
ly corroborated by facts, as many farmers whom | 
have known to pursue teaching as a winter profession, 
tor a coarse of years, have made far better teachers 
than are ever found in students of a college, or in med- 
ical, law, or divinity students, who use teaching asa 
kind of cats-paw profession to aid them into another 
which offers larger emolument’and higher respectabil- 
itv. # i * % # * 

“ By connecting his pursuits of science and reading 
in winter, with his farming operations in summer, he 
would not only make education more practical, but 
jarming more scientific, consequently both professions 
would be benefitted. His illustrations and ex peri- 
ments in geology, botany, entomology, chemistry, 
natural philosopy, geometry, &c. made for the benefit 
of his pupils in his school, could be applied during the 
succeeding summer, both by teacher and pupil upon 
the farma. . * ° If a farmer should 
have charge of a school in his own district for a course 
of years during the winter, hie sister or as the case 
might be, his daughter, might have this same school 
during the summer, where he would still have a kind 
of double interest in its success.” 





Pardon me for making so long an extract from a 
publication already before the readers of the Farmer | 
—the importance of the subjeet, and my anxiety to ca!l | 
their special attentiog: to it, must plead my excuse. ft 
is high time we were awake, yes “ wide awake ” to| 
these inportant considerations, Let farmers reflect, 
determine and act upon them, and aet as become en- 
lightened freemen, 

Before coacluding thf letter there is one thing more | 
! would call attention to, and that is, the want of “ ag- 
ricultural School Books” There is a great lack o! 
elementary books such as will have a tendency to in-| 
struct farmers children in the branch of knowledge 
that immediately concerns them, I mean Agriculture, 
Husbandry, and the Economy of Rural Life. Aud 
there is one book in particular very much needed, viz. 
An Agricultural Dictionary. “I venture to say, that 
there are not one half of the readers of the Maine Far- 
mr, (and no paper, perhaps. uses less unintelligible 
phrases,) who are not often puzzled to give the proper 





signification to necessarily common words. And to 
youth the common names of soils, earths, and parts of 
plants; &c. are all Greek. To prove it, select fifiy 
words that are found in every agricultural work, such 
a8 argillacious, silicious. phosphate, sulphate, hydrate 
carbonacious, stamens, stolens, etcetera; (including, 
the et cetera,) and ask fifty of the first persons that you 





meet, to give you an intelligible definition of thom, | 


and see whether the answers do not demonstrate a 
very great necessity for an agricultural Dictionary. 
If the publication of one cannot be induced, let me ask 
whether a page of the Farmer might not be profitably 
devoted to that purpose. It is a great fault inall ed- 
ucation, that we teach words without conveying any 
definite idea of their meaning.” B. F. W. 

West Sidney, dug. 18, 1839. 

P.S. Since writing the above the Farmer of the 
10th inst. has come to hand containing the Sth No. of 
Mr. Holbrook founded on Legislation. 1 cannot for- 
bear expressing a strong wish that those interested, 
viz. Farmers and Mechanics would give it the atten- 
tion it deserves. I could name some of the points, 
but I forbear, least I should be found committing an 
unpardonable sin, postscriptly, if not otherwise. 

—<p>-_— 
Original. 

Repor! of the Committee appointed by the Ken- 
nebec Co, Agricultural Society to ascertain the 
best mode of Reclaiming Bogs. 

Your committee beg leave to make the fol- 
lowing report, Since his appointment he has 
written to several persons in different States, 
but has obtained little or no information from 
that source. He has also carefully perused 
Mr Colman’s Survey of the Counties of Essex 
and Elampshire ~Mass. and also Professor 
Hitchcock’s Geological Survey of Massachu- 
setts. From these he is led to conclude that 
the kind of lands in question, when reclaimed in 
a suitable manner have become and are becom- 
ing the most valuable lands in that and other 
Siates. The Dedham and Charlton mead- 
ows and others exhibit the value of such soils. 

They are also valuable for the great burthens 
of the Upland and English grasses which they 
can be made to produce. ‘They are valuable 
too as a source of manure for sandy and grav- 
elly soils, and where they abound in Peat prove 
a most valuable source of fuel. Ifthe bog to 
be reclaimed is intended for the cultivation of 
the common meadow grasses so called, | know 
of no mode of common draining by ditches that 
will answer so good a purpose as that which I 
have introduced in a meadow of my own, and 
which is best explained by a plan which | here- 
with submit. 


Meadow. 





declivity in the ground; ditch it and sink a we}| 
or wells in the lowest part so deep as to strike 
sand or gravel, or some porous stratum which 
will let the water off through it. In the com- 
mon operation of reclaiming, the first thing to 
bedone isto kill the bushes—then drain the 
bog sufficiently. All attempts to cultivate any 
thing of value will fail, when there is stagnant 
water remaining in any season on the land. 
Water,when it becomes warm, will kill the grass 
or bring in a worthless kind. When you haye 
got the surface dry and duly prepared sow on 
your grass seed.—I*ow! meadow is best if it is 
still inclined to wet, but the English grasses, 
such as Herds grass, Red top &e. if it is found 
to be dry enough for this kind of crop. 

I have observed that in Massachusetts re- 
claimed bogs or meadows are considered their 
most valuable lands. Mr Colman mentions a 
tract of bog in Essex Co, that yielded $150 
worth of hay per acre in one year. It was 
mowed twice during the season. Dr Jackson 
informed me that $800, per acre had been re- 
fused for bog or peat land in that State (Mass. ) 

Bog mud and Peat is becoming much used 
for manure. It has been found that these sub- 
stances when mixed with vegetable alkali (Pot- 
ash) contained in common wood ashes is equal 
to, if not better than any old well rotted barn- 
yard manure. It has been discovered by Dr 
Dana of Lowell, that this alkali combines readi- 
ly with a principle or substance in the peat or 
mud which he calls geine, and by so combining 
renders it easily dissolved by water and thus 
readily taken up by the roots of plants, precise- 
ly as the same alkali will unite with vil and 
grease and make them easily dissolve in wate: 
as shown in the common form of soap. In fact 
making a sort of earthy soap which is very so- 
luble and highly nutritious to vegetables. This 
geine is the same substance that was formerly 
called vegelable extract, ulmine, humus or hwaine, 
but its nature has become better understood 
andthe word geine adopted (meaning something 
pertaining to, or extracted from the earth. 
An experiment is now trying in the corn-tield 
of Truxton Wood witha mixture of mud and 
steeped ashes—the results of which at present 
appear very flattering. | 

At present Peat as a fuel among us 1s not 
much used owing to the low price of wood, but 
it is well to know where a supply can be ob- 
‘tained when our wood fails. 

Respecifully submitted by your ob’t servt. 
Exisan Woop. 


I subjoin a calculation of the profits of fresh 
meadow; it is a calculation that has once been 





Mecccw. 





Ifthe bog has a brook running through it of 
almost anv size, it may be flowed ether by 
stopping or narrowing the brook so asto throw 
the water over the meadows every large rain in 
the summer; the water may be retained gener- 
ally all winter if desired. 

Ifiutended for the English grasses, Shore 
ditches are made sufficiently to cut off the sup- 
ply of water from the Upland, andto keep the 
ineadows dry as far as it concerns water from 


}that source. The bushes should be destroyed 


in all cases, and the surface ploughed or har- 
rowed, if possible, in order to make it level, and 
if it could be manured every third year with 
good compost manure it would be much more 
productive and valuable. 

If, as is sometimes the case, it is difficult to 
drain the bog for want of sufficient descent or 





‘before the public but may have been forgot- 
‘ten by many, Las 
It supposes two men setting out in life at the 
‘same time, each one on the same quantity 0! 
| good arable land, and their families equal in 
number and expense, One however has in ad- 
dition to his farm six ucres of good “fresh mead- 
ow,”’ so called and the other has none, and lie 
cuts that amount of hay more than the other 
Supposing them to be equally prudent and fiu- 
gal, what will be the difference in their proper- 
ty at the end of thirty years? It supposes the 
|'meadow té yield annually nine tons. 
| ‘The calculation is made as follows: wt. 
| Ist year nine tons at $4,00 per ton $35,0" 
All the manure afforded bv it put op to 
| one acre and planted to Indian comn—al- 
| lowing 20 bushels more to be raised on 
‘account of the manure from the nine tons 
ot hay, worth 





20,09 
| 2d. year. This acre put to wheat. Al- 
owing twelve bushels more produced by if 
ithe manure ae 
It will also produce one ton more of hay 00 
0g Na tt 6,0 
for two years—woith } | 
yy ,0U 
, | 
‘multiply by 39— 


gives $2709, 


oo ao ae 
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Part of the money will be long on in- 


terest say half of the time 2430,00 


$5130,00 

This amount must vary some according to 

the location of the parties as it regards market 

&e. but the above are the data to calculate 

from, and any one can make snch variations as 
circumstances demand. 


—< 

Potyconum Tincrorum.—The French are 
directing their attention to the cultivation of 
this plant as an article of agricultural, produce, 
for the extraction of indigo, as a coloring mat- 
ter, which answers equally as well, Consider- 
able has been said about it in the French agri- 
cultural publications, and several experiments 
detailed, from which it appears that the plant 
will form as staple an article as the beet sugar, 
or the production of silk—two branches of ag- 
riculture, to which the French are devoting 

reat attention. 

In a late number of the Annales d’ Agricul- 
ture Francaise, is a notice of the cultivation of 
the polygonum, from the pen of M. Farel, 
member of the agricultural society of Herault, 
and well known as a horticulturist,—The wri- 
ter has grown the plant since the year 1837, 
and with good success: last year he had in- 
creased his stock of plants to three thousand. 
The polygonum is an annual, and is cultivated 
in beds, growing to the height of three or four 
feet. The plants were gathered in August and 
in September, and the writer has obtained as 
aplendid indigo as was ever seen. ‘The article 
is too long to be fully given, but M. Farel gives 
the following estimate of the product and net 
profit of an acre: — 

francs. 
Cultivation of an acre of land 600 
Gathering of leaves, at two francs every 
hundred kilogrammes, on 80,000 kilogram- 


mes an acre, 1600 

Labor, for obtaining the fecula, at 2 francs 
the 109 kilogrammes of fresh leaves, 1600 
Expense per acre, 3800 


Product of indigo, of one-half for 100 on 
800 quintals of leaves-—400 kilogram- 
mes at 14 francs per kilogramme, 5600 





Gain per acre, 1800 
Equal to nearly $100 per acre. ‘This estimate, 
owing to the price of labor, &c., is not a sure 
guide to the growth of the plant in this coun- 
try; but we hope some of our enterprising ag- 
ricuhurists will try experiments to test its value. 


Str amonium—James Town Weed, sometimes 
called Thorn Apple, apple Peru, &c. Gympsom 
or Stink Weed,—1-2 lb. Gympson, 1-2 Ib. 
Lard; stew until the Gympson is soft, then 
squeeze through a cloth, and then put the com- 
pound intoa pot. It will keep a great many 
vears. 

Cholera infanta, and for Adulis.—1-2 pint In- 
dian Corn to be we!l burnt; then pound or 
grind it to powder: to this add 1 quart boiling 
water; let it stand to draw ten minutes, then 
pour offto cool. The Oxyginated Castor Oil 
should be taken then, 

To Oryginate Castor Oil.—1-2 Ib. Oxyde 
fron or brown Paint, 1-2 gallen Oil (co!d press- 
ed;) stir, and then stir for five days once each 
day; then let it rest; the Oxyde will settle to 
the bottom; then pour off a fine clarified Castor 
Oil. A wine glass for an adult is a sufficient 
dose; children less in proportion. 

Preparation of an Oil for Inflamatory Rheu- 
matism and Rheumatic Gout—l spoonful of 
Worms, called Fishing or Earth Worms; add 1 
spoonful of Oil; then stir frequently for about 
half an hour, the worms will then be found to 
he dissolved to an oil; squeeze through a cloth 
© get out the earth; the add a little essence of 


aie amot. Rub on the part in which there is 
in, 











Brake, or good Sarsaparilla.—A great veg- 
etable production, called Brake, affords a long 
root, which is the finest Sarsaparilla in the 
world. A decoction may be taken, a wine glass 
full every hour through a day. This decoction 
breaks up Stone in the bladder, and passes it 
off. A violent case of Stone may be relieved 
by it. 

. Henry Acexanper, of Baltimore. 

P. S.—All Editors ought to publish these 

Recipes, for public good.—.V. Y. Gaz. 














LEGAL. 
LINE FENCE. 
Mr. Editor :—Wi'1 you have the goodness to 
answer the following question through the Far- 
mer and much oblige Yours &e, 





W. 
A. B. owns a lot of land and has cleared pas- 
ture land at the east and west end—the middle 
being wood land—and all enclosed in one pas- 
ture and occupied as such. 
C. D. owns a lot adjoining A. B’s which is 
pricipally wood land and not improved. At 
whose expense must the tine fence be built? 


Answer.—The Statutes made by the Legis- 
lature are the foundation of all the obligations 
imposed on the citizens by law, to make and 
repair fences. 6th Mass. Reports, p 90. Rust v 
Low et al. 

We are unable to find any provision in our 
Statutes respecting fences requiring C. D. 
whose land is unimproved to erect and maintain 
a portion of the division fence between his land 
and that of A. B’s. 

If C. D. should improve his land, our Stat- 
utes would compel him to build a moiety of the 
partition fence or pay double the cost of said 
lence, provided A. B. should avail himself of 
the course therein prescriped to enforce his 
rights. But whileC. D’s land is unimproved, 
‘‘laid in common,”’ if A. B. would have the ben- 
efit ot his pasture land he must build the ‘‘line 
fence’’ at his own expense. 

Statutes of 1821, revised laws, chapter 44, 
and 1834 chapter 137. 13th Maine Reports 
p. 371, Gooch v Stephenson. 14th Me. Rep. 
p. 419 Eastman v. Rice. 





Will the Editor ofthe Farmer please answer 
the following questions. 

If A. resides in one town and his family in 
another, in which has he a right to vote for 
State Officers, or may he elect in which town 
he will vote? And if he votes for Governor, 
Representative &c. where he has no legal right 
to vote can he afterwards vote for Representa- 
tive inthe town where his residence legally en- 
titles him to vote? ) 


Answer.—Our correspondent can find an 
answer to his questions in the appendix to Vol. 
7, Green. Reports. But as he may not have 
access to the book we quote from the answer 
of the Supreme Court to a question proposed 
to them by the Govenor and Council. 

‘‘A person, being a citizen of the United 
States, who supplies his family in one town and 
resides, to transact business, in another town, 
during the three months next preceding the 
annual election, can vote for State Officers in 
the town where his family resides, and in no 
other town. 

Under the circumstances stated, his domicil 
must be deemed to be where his family resides, 
his residence in the other townis only tempora- 
rv, and while there he cannot be considered at 
his home.” 











MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


The finest Blue on Feathers, Is however obtained 
by means of the silk blwe vat. 

The feathers should be well cleaned in soap and wa- 
ter, then rinsed in warm water. By these means the 
feathers will be sufficiently soft; next boil as much 
water as will serve to dye it, to which. add (for one 











feather) half'a tea-cup full of purple archil ; simmer 
the feather twenty minutes, until i: is of the full vio- 
let color, chen take it out of this dye, and immerse it 
in the vat. According tothe shade required, so deep 
must be the shade of the violet; a full violet, by re- 
maining in the vat long enough, will dye a full blue. 

There are various other ways of dyeing blue on 
feathers; for instance: clean the feathers as descri- 
bed in the preceding recipe, and, when your water 
boils, throw in a tea-spoonful of tartar, and as much 
chemic blue as will dye the desired shade of blue. 
Cool down the copper by means of cold water, and 
put in the feathers, and keep the water much below a 
hand-heat, and you willhave a blue of the brightest 
dye, more or less full, but of the false dye. 

-Inother Recipe. Use blue vitriol and logwood, as 
before described for silk and woollen, at a blood heat ; 
this a'so isa false color, but very bright. 

Brown Feathers. Next require our consideration. 
Neither cam wood, barwood, nor the other woods will 
do; but madder, archil, walnut root and rind, and 
green copperas are used; brown being a shade of 
black, and such a number of combinations entering in- 
to it, must be dyed as black is, only not adding the 
copperas, till the feathers have been one or two days 
in the liquor. The copperas, in the brown, serves to 
blacken them. Galls and sumach are always used 
for browns, If for red or brown, madder, archil, &c. 
are mostly used, and saddened by copperas. In fawn 
colors, bright root colors, &c. fustic is also used; but 
for choclate, coffee, &c. yellow is omitted; end con- 
sequently fustic, or other yellow dyeing materials are 
not requisite. Ifthe stem or quill is required to be 
stained, the feather must remain lenger in the dye- 
water, and a little heat may be applied. — 

For Orange, Moidore, &¢. These colors are very 
simple, and are produced by annatto and pearl-ash, 
which dye the feathers of a buff color; they are red- 
dened or oranged by means of acids, as vinegar, cider, 
lemon juice, tartar, and bran water. 

Oi! of vitriol, &c. are also used, and especially vin- 
egar, being the most simple; green copperas is also 
applied as a corrective: thus annatto and turmeric are 
used in dyeing bright reds and scarlet, as they red- 
den by means of the acid liquor, and, at the same time, 
add beauty and fulness to the color. 

Chocolate and full rich Browns, These are produc- 
ed by archil, logwood, and sumach, boiled together, 
and the liquors heated at different times. The feath- 
er must be dipped as hotas it wil] bear, without in- 
juring its texture, Fustic is also used when for choc- 
olate brown, and copperas: and, sometimes, pearl-ash 
in the saddening. 

T’o clean Black Feathers. Pour a pennyworth of 
bullock’s gallinto a wash-hand basin ; pour warm wa- 
ter on this, and run your feathers through it; rinse in 
cold water, and finish them as you would other feath- 
ers. 

To clean Brown, Fawn Color, and White Feathers. 
All these colors are cleaned after the same method. 
Suppose a plume of three feathers is to be done, take 
a large sized wash-hand basin, cut two ounces of pure 
white soap into thin slices, and pour boiling river we- 
ter upon it; add to these a piece of pearl-ash, as big 
as a pea: when this soap water comes to a hand-heat, 
keep passing your feathers through it, and draw them 
gently between the hand. When this liquor is spent, 
a second must be made of half the quantity of soap, 
but of an equal quantity of ashes; as at first, you must 
run your feathers through this liquor, and, at Jast, 
rinse them in cold water, and beat them acrose the 
left hand, holding the feathers in your right; and thus 
by continuing this ten minutes, the feathers will be 
nearly dry: then, with a fruit knife, or any other 
round-edged knife, take one or two of the fibres at a 
time, and scrape them with a knife, turning them 
round as you want the cur! to be; then, if wanted flat, 
put in a large book to press, 

For Cleaning Copper or Brass Utensils used for 
Dyeing. After you have been dyeing any color in 
your copper or brass boiler, it is frequently tinged 
with the dye used, it is therefore customary to clean 
these utensils out with a small quantity of oil of vitriol 
and water, a little fine sand, or ashes, and a coarse 
flannel cloth ; it must afterwards be rubbed quite dry. 

How to take the Stain of the dye from the Hands. 
Take a small quantity ofthe oil of vitriol and pour it 
into some cold water, ina wash-hand basin, and wash 
your hands in it without soap; the dye will then come 
off. You may afterwards cleanse them completely in 
hot soap and water, taking care that ai! the acid is 
washed away before the soap is applied. 

To take off the Stains of Light Colors, Reds, Greens, 
Blues, &e. from the hands. Wash your hands in soap 
and water, in which some pearl-ash is dissolved. 

N. B. If the vitriol water is not made very strong, 





it will not injure the most delicate hend, nor leave, 
any red or coarse appearance. 
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MOVE FORWARD. 

Mr Editor:—I have heretofore mentioned 
the subject of clearing away obstructions to the 
plough. When the plough finds no obstruction 
then comes great profits and great pleasure to 
the farmer. 

Manure is said to be the basis of good farm- 
ing; but not every farmer can get enough of 
this to bring his farm to a high state of fertility. 
What shall be done? Move the plough. Yes 
but is the theory of Tull absolutely true? Can 
a farmer who has an exhausted field make it 
fertile enough to rear great crops by merely 
pulverizing the soil? This is doubtful. Let a 
farmer each year select one acre of his poorest 
tillage land and if there are uponthe same, 
stumps roots, old logs, bushes, or stones, clear 
them away and thoroughly too. Dig up the 
stones so that the plough may run unobstructed- 
ly to a good depth, and if crow-bars prove in- 
sufficient do not be toofstingy in the use of pow- 
der. Then by ploughing in green crops of 
some kind or other, make the soil fertile enough 
io raise good crops. Use no other but a first 
rate plough even if it is necessary to send to 
the city of Boston to procure one manufactured 
by Messrs Prouty & Mears. 

Where is the farmer who cannot afford to 
spare one acre of his poorest tillage land each 
year for the purpose of ploughing in green crops 
io enrich the soil? Follow this practice con- 
stantly and who can calculate the results? 

I have heard of farmers who were the occu- 


pants of farms of a sterile quality who made. 


themselves wealthy by ploughing in green crops. 
Only think how small the expense for seed, 
and how small an amount of labor necessary to 
do ample justice to a single acre annually. If 
a farmer should think that his farm is already 
in a high state of fertility he should not neg- 
lect to plough in green crops. If a farmer can 
get into the habit of following this course he 
will not fee! the expense at all and if he follows 
this practice perseveringly he will bring his 
farm to a condition calculated to make him _ in- 
dependent at least. After having brought the 
soil to a good degree of fertility keep it in that 
condition by the most proper rotation of crops. 
Lands that are often changed from tillage to 
grass, and from grass to tillage (always taking 
care to sowa liberal quantity of grass seed) 
will require but little manure to be kept in a 
good state of fertility, and when manure cannot 
be had, the farmer may plough in green crops 
and this will supply every deficiency. ‘Speed 
the plough.” R. 
Rumford, Aug. 1839. 


—~<— 
LABORS OF SEPTEMBER, 

This month should be spent principally in 
making improvements onthe farm. No crops 
of consequence are to be harvested and lands 
which would not suffer us to approach them in 
the spring on occount of their exuberant mois- 
ture may now be ploughed or pared and burn- 
ed and fitted for a next year’s harvest of grass. 

Forty or fifty years ago, when some people 
loved labor better than at present, two or three 
weeks were often spent in mowing the annual 
growth of bushes in the cow pastures where the 
plough would do the business much more tho- 
roughly, : 

No service or drudgeay can be better calcu- 
lated to make boys dislike farming than this e- 


|ternal repetition of clipping bushes without a 
prospect of reducing them. The labor is about 
as interesting as that of turning a grind-stone 
by hand, or churning cream in cold weather in 
a dash churn. 

Wherever the plough can be made to go in 
a bush pasture it should be preferred to any in- 
strument that barely cuts the bushes. These 
will make good manure when well buried, and 
it is more pleasant labor to plough than to mow 
them. Farmers often say we have more land 
near home than we can manure, and it is folly 
to plough up our pastures unless we can ma- 
nure them, we are only making them poorer. 
This is not so where a grain crop is not taken 
off. Every ploughing makes lands richer pro- 
vided there is vegetable matter to be buried in 
the furrow, 

If one ploughing will not kill all the bushes 
a second ploughing may finish them, and it is 
better to kill half than to let them all stand. 
Pasture lands that are turned at this season 
should be sowed directly with grass seed—no 
grain should be thrown on—if plaster of Paris 
suits the soil a couple of bushels spread on‘ an 
acre will give the grass a good start, but on 
some soils plaster seems to do no good. 

A man may plough one or more acres in a 
large pasture without the labor of fencing off 
as in case of planting, for his cattle may gener- 
ally be taken from his summer pasture in this 
month before they can injure the new grass. 
When lands are seeded down to grass they 
should be harrowed well and laid as smooth as 
may be that they may be better fitted for anoth- 
er ploughing a few years hence. If no manure 
can be spared the Jand should be turned occa- 
sionally, and more especially where there are 
bushes. In most cases we obtain better feed 
the next summer than if we had not turned over 
the soil, but we should not turn in the cattle 
quite so early in spring. 

Ifour doctrine is correct that grass does not 
exhaust lands, it must be evident that by re- 
peated ploughings and turning under the vege- 
table growth we are making our pastures richer 
and richer. But how few will plough without 
sowing grain? Many are loath to make the ex- 
periment. 

The plea of the slothful is ‘‘we cannot en- 
rich our farms because we have not manure.” 
This plea will not hold where a man has a team 
and a plough. 

Turning Meadow into English. Last Sep- 
tember we carted as many loads of loam and 
soil from the road-side on to a meadow, near 
by, as one man could do in one day with a yoke 
of oxen. The grass on the meadow was 
coarse and as we had an abundance of hay, 
we preferred not to mow this but to bury it 
green, wa 

One man with oxen would cover nearly one- 
fourth of an acre in a day as the long grass 
helped to fill up the hollows between the has- 
socks, .After this was evenly spread over the 
grass $0 as to cover it completely, a few loads 
of compost manure were spread on the top, and 
then herds grass and red top were sowed and 
brushed in. It was near the middle of Septem- 
per when it was sown. This summer the piece 
gave a fine crop of English hay and the clover 
which was thrown on inthe spring now looks 
finely for fall feeding. This land was thorough- 
ly drained, and the mud from the ditches helped 
us to form the new surface. 

Thus where there is soil near a meadow that 
is made dry enough to be carted on, one man 
in a week with a single yoke of oxen will carry 
on enough of soil to convert a whole acre of 
poor meadow into English mowing.—Say the 
expense is two dollars per day, or 12 dollars 
per acre—and such land needs not much ma- 
nure. It will nearly maintain itself in grass if 
the rowen crop is turned under once in a few 
years. This land thus prepared is worth more 
than one-hundred dollars per acre twenty miles 
from Boston. 











How much of such land we have within thirty 
miles of Boston which now bears a burthen that 
will hardly pay for feneing! It requires no ex- 
pensive process to double the quantity of hay 
cut in Massachusetts.— Boston Cultivator. 


—<_>— 
LETTER FROM DR. SHELBY. 
Mile-End, Nashville, Aug. 3, 1839, 
Mr, D. Clayton: 

Dear Sir—I noticed, some time since, in the 
Southern Cultivator, that you were frequently 
enquired of about Hogs. In January, 1839, 
I received a pair of pigs imported from Ireland, 
without their pecigrees. My friend, Capt. §j- 
mo.s Bradford, of this neighborhood, who had 
ordered them, wrote to Mr. Murdoch upon the 
subject, and below I give you his answer; 

‘The pigs sent out to you, are called Beltics 
They were originally bred from the Berkshire 
and Irish, and are considered here by far the 
most profitable. I had them 4 53-4 ewts. in one 
year; that is, 532 lbs., and at 3 years 1036 
pounds, and ultimately supposed to be 1350 
pounds,” 

The sow brought her first litter, ten in number, 
on the 8th of Oct., 1838. I raised eight—four 
of each sex—the other two disappeared, perhaps 
by the kindness of some friend, who thought | 
was imposing too heavy a task upon so young a 
mother. I was absent, when she brought her 
second litter, in April last; when I returned, | 
found eight very fine pigs, five sows and three 
brands—-this is the term used by the man who 
came over with the stock, to designate the male 
from the female hog. I have two brands of the 
first, and two of the last litter for sale. I will 
be able in a short time to furnish some sows, | 
am much pleased with them—they are the most 
industrious hogs I have ever raised; and as we 
Tennesseans are too much disposed to let our 
stock shift for itself, and live by its own exer- 
tions, I think we will find the Beltics a great ac- 
quisition. 

I will give you a list of my short-horn Durham 
and other stock in a short time. 

I have read the Southern Cultivator with 
much satisfaction, and, perhaps I have received 
more advantage from it than a majority of your 
patrons, on account of my own tgnorance in prac- 
tical farming. Be this as it may, 1 am well sat- 
isfied that every farmer in the South and West 
expends two dollars every year of his life, in 
some way much less commendable or profita- 
ble, than by paying for and reading your pa- 
per. Your Friend, 


Southern Cultivator. | J. Suecoy. 


a 
THE SILK BUSINESS. 
J. Buel, Esq.—Dear Sir—You are aware 


that I am strong in the faith, that this country 
will ere long, not only supply her own wants 
in the article of raw silk, but have a large sur- 
plus for Europe. You are also aware, that | 
have given much attention to the subject; in 
fact, have devoted my whole time to it for the 
last nine years, and that I have plantations for 
making silk, and factories tor working it, and 
that thousands are now engaged in the same 
pursuit. Well sir, notwithstanding all this, we 
have daily accounts of persons, who assert that 
the whole affair of silk culture is a ‘* Humbug. 
Almost every paper I take up, has something 
of the kind, intimating that all the excitement 
on the subject at present, is merely for the sale 
of trees, ‘speculation’ &c. and advising all with- 
in their influence to have ‘nothing to do with 
—that ‘we cannot raise silk in this country, & 
that it is preposterous to think of it.’ . 

May | ask you, sir, to perinit me the use ©! 
your columns to discuss the matter with any o 
all who make those assertions? My object's, 
to have the question settled beyond a doubt, and 
ifany of the doubters will favor us with the 

rounds of their unbeliet, in our ability to raise 
silk, or that we shal! not in ten years, supply 
our wants, at least from our soil, 1 pledge my- 
self to examine the subject fully, and if I cannot 
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answer them, will confess that I have been de- 
luded and have deluded others into the belief, 
that we canraise silk onall our farms, and to 
more profit than any other agricultural produc- 
tion, colton nol excepted. a FP 

I wil] now assert that we can raise silk cheap- 
er than France or Italy, in any part of our coun- 
try from Maine to Mexico, of a qualily equal to 
any in the world; and shall esteem it a favor to 
all who are engaged in the business—in fact to 
the country at large, if any of your numerous 
readers, willin reply to this, state why we can- 
not do it, or if they cannot refute the above, then 
why we shall not seriously engage in the culti- 
vation of raw silk for exportation. 

Samuet WuirMarsu. 
Northampton, Mass. Aug. 8, 1839. 


_—j>-— 
THE ENGLISH ARTICHOKE, 

We have been requested, by a gentleman of 
Mississippi, to direct the attention of our farm- 
ers to the more extensive cultivation of the 
English Artichoke, as an excellent article of 
food for hogs. It is now cultivated by some of 
our farmers, but upon too small a scale, consid- 
ering its great value. We learn that Judge 
Caruthers, and Mr F. H. Gordon, of Smith 
county, have about 12 acres each, now grow- 
ing, which will afford food for near four hun- 
dred hogs from the Ist of November till plant- 
ing time. 

The artichoke requires but little labor in till- 
ing, and is very productive. The roots will re- 
main in the ground safe during the whole of the 
winter; the stalk and the foliage furnishing an 
excellent protection from the frosts, and en- 
riching the soil greatly. The hogs can be let 
on them the Ist of November, and remain till 
spring, when they will be in prime order, A 
portion of the ground cultivated should be set 
apart for seed—the seed to remain in the earth 
where it grows till spring—then taken and 
planted about the time sweet potatoes are plant- 
ed, with about the same amount of seed per 
acre. Thus four bushels of seed will plant an 
acre of ground, ard require one ploughing and 
hoeing, and keep 30 or more hogs from the Ist 
November till spring. Ifour farmers do not 
pay more attention to this, they certainly are 
blind to their interest. Seed, we presume, can 
be had quite plenty next spring.— Southern 
Culltwator, 

Nore. We cannot make use of the Artichoke in 
this country in the above way during the winter, but 
from a few experiments that we liave tried we have 
no doubt they would be profitable for hogs to root a- 
mong during the summer. ip Me. Farmer. 


—j>——_- 
COARSE MEADOW GRASS. 

Though there is plenty of grass this season 
none shonld be lost. We notice that some far- 
mers neglect to cut their coarsest meadows 
when they think they have a supply of better 
lay for their stock. Thisis waste. It is much 
easier to make manure than to purchase it, and 
allthe coarse grass whether in the fields or in 
the pastures, should be gathered and put into 
the barns or into stacks.—It sometimes hap- 
pens we are short of hay in the spring, and we 
are never more likely to be so than when we 
were confident of a good supply in the fall. 

This coarse hay will often serve a good turn 
in the spring when catile are short of grass, but 
in any event it is exceedingly valuable as litter 
for horses and for neat stock. It multiplies ma- 
nure while it makes a comfortable bed for them 
and none of it should be suffered to wither away 
in the field. —Boston Cultivator. 


a 
Original. 


DISEASED PIGS. 
Mr Editor :—In reading the Farmer I have ob- 
served an account of a singular disease that at- 
tacked the pigs of Mr Morton, of Winthrop and 
also some remedies for the same. 
There is another thing which I think will act 


knowledge, have practiced giving their hogs 
rotten wood when close confined. ‘This they 
say produces a healthful action of the stomach. 
The hogs become hearty and quiet, and do not 
gnaw their pen and trough as it is observable 
to all that they generally do when this remedy 
or some other is wanting. 

I think this worthy of trial. It is simple and 
cheap and safe. ‘T'ry it farmers: it can do no 
harm. A piece of rotten wood occasionally 
thrown into a clean part of the pen is all that is 
needed; they will eat it of their own accord, if 
they need it. 

If you judge the above worthy ofa place in 
the Farmer you may publish it. A. 

ee 


HOW TO PICKLE TOMATOES. 

Pickle tomatoes in September, when they 
are just ripe (red.) Put them in layers in a 
jar with garlick, mustard seed, horse-radish, 
spices, &c. as you like; filling up the jar; oc- 
casivnally putting a little fine salt proportiona- 
bly to the quantity laid down: and which is in- 
tended to preserve the tomato. When the jar 
is full, powr on the tomato cold cider vinegar, 
(it must be pure) till all is covered; and then 
cork up tight, and set away for winter. 

Daily use of the tomato, 

1. Cut up with salt, vinegar and pepper, 
(as you do cucumbers) and eat away as fast as 
you can, 

How to stew tomatoes. 

2. Take your tomatoes from the vine, ripe; 
slice up; putin a pot overthe fire without wa- 
ter; stew them slow, and when just done put in 
a small lump of fresh butter, and eat as you do 
apple sauce. What you have left, put away in 
a jar for winter. 

3. When stewed, beat up half a dozen fresh 
new laid eggs, the yolks and whites separate; 
when each are well beaten, mix them with the 
tomatoe,—put them in a pan, and heat them up 
you have a fine tomato omelet. ‘C 
— Cultivator. 


<> 

Hint in Transplanting. The common error 
in transplanting trees, is not making the holes, 
or pits, for their reception sufficiently broad 
and deep. The roots require a mellow soil to 
strike down and horizontally in; and ifthe earth 
under and around ther is left undisturbed and 
hard, they cannot extend for food, or but very 
slowly; the plant consequently grows but slow- 
ly, if it survives. —The following experiment, 
made by M. Chalermeau, illustrates the import- 
ance of this hint. ‘The hole should not be pro- 
portioned to the extent of the roots as they are, 
but to their extent as they may de and should be 

‘Four peach trees, resembling each other as 
to size and vigor of growth as much as possible 
were planted. No. 1 in a hole three feet 
square; No. 2 ina hole two feet square, and| 
Nos. 3 and 4 in holes eighteen inches square. 
The soil and exposition similar. No 1 has ev- 
ery year given the most abundant crops, and 
the relative sizes of the trees are now as follows: 
the stem of No 1, 18 feet high and 8 inches in 
circumference; that of No. 2, 9 feet high and 
5 1-2 inches in circumference; that of No. 3,6 
feet high and 3 inches 8 lines in circumference; 
and No. 4, 5 1-2 feet high and 3 inches in cir- 
cumference,.”’ 
Showing a difference between No. 1 and No. 
4—between large holes and small holes—of five 
inches in circumference, and 12 1-2 feet in 
height. Apple, pear and forest trees, generally 
having a larger spread of roots than the peach, 
require proportionally larger holes.—Albany 
Cultivator. 


—<— 

DISEASES OF SHEEP. 
Mr. Cultivator :—in your May number, there 
is a letter from Lewis Bailey, of Fairfax co. 
Va. who desires information respecting the 
cause and cure of a peculiar disease which had 
attacked his sheep. From Mr. Bailey’s de- 


was an inflamation of the brain, caused by con- 
finement and bad air, which it is well known in 
the ‘‘old country,” will produce symptoms sim- 
ilar to those he mentions, 

The following is the common and usually suc- 
cessful method of treating it in Great Britain: — 
Two ounces of castor oil are given to each an- 
imal, and its head washed with spirits of harts- 
horn, or (as some prefer,) cold vinegar and 
water; and if affected with blindness, it is bled 
in the veins which run from the corners of ‘the 
eyes towards the nose. Until recovered, the 
sheep are not allowed water, but supplied in- 
stead with a3 much strong green tea, sweeten- 
ed with molasess as they will drink. Of course 
in order to ensure success, they must have a 
roomy pen and plenty of air.— Cultivator. 

A Scorcu Provenman. 
—_—>—_— 

Sowing Evergreens.—A correspondent on 
Rock River, Ill, writes us as follows:—In the 
month of April, 1838, I took about halfa bush- 
el of Red Cedar seeds * tomy garden, poured 
them down, and mixed them with about four 
bushels ofearth. This pile I mixed up and 
turned over four or five times during the sum- 
mer. In April, 1839 I planted these seeds, 
dirt and all, in drills; every seed vegetated, and 
came up as well as wheat. Many ofthe plants 
died by the dry weather, but millions were 
growing finely in July. i 

“The white cedar ( Thuya occidentalis,) seed, 
sown in the fall, vegetates and comes up the 
following spring.” This tree is usually called 
the Chinese arbor vite, and differs somewhat 
from the American species, best known by the 
name of whitecedar. The Americans species 
grows to the height of 45 to 50 feet, has a beau- 
tiful foliage, and the timber is valuable for ao 
great many purposes. The seed may be obtain- 
ed in any quantity, und would be a valuable ac- 
quisition to the prairie west. The tree likes a 
moist cold soil.— Cultwator. 





*Probably cones, containing seed. 


The Bee Moth.—1 see from your paper the 
bee moth is very troublesome in your section of 
country, When I commenced housekeeping, 
I purchased a few stands of bees and the mot! 
destroyed them all the first year. Upon ex- 
amination, I found that the moth deposited the 
eggs in a web between,the bench’and the box: 
and as soon as they hatched they crawl up to 
the comb, and formed a web round them so the 
bees Could not destroy them. I made it arule 
to go to the stands two or three times a weelt, 
and hrush off the eggs and web deposited; but 
finding this troublesome, I concluded to raise 
the boxes by putting small wedges under eacl: 
corner; this 1 found of great service; but | 
discovered, unless the wedges were made ver; 
smooth, the eggs were frequently deposited ur- 
der the wedges. I then concluded to drive a 
ten-penny nail into each corner and let the box 
rest on them, so the bees conld pass under al! 
round. Since l adopted this plan which bas 
been twelve years,I have not as I recollect, 
beenjtroubled with a single bee moth. I am 
not in the habit of writing any thing to goin a 
newspaper,—but if you think the experiments 1 
have made will be of service tothe public you 
can publish them. Very respectfully your ob’t 
servant. Samver Lancaster. 


——i 

1 new Implement,—Which promises to do the 
work effectually of a subsoil plough, taking on- 
ly half the draught, and stones being little or no 
obstruction to it, has been announced in the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, by Lawson 
& Son, as having been invented by a shoenma- 
ker. It is simply a heavy metal wheel, ofabout 
five feet in diameter, with slightly curved iron 
spikes or teeth inserted in its broad rim. It is 
drawn by a pair of horses, while a man steadies 
it behind with a pair of stilts, similar to those 











as @ preventive, ifnot a remedy. Some, to my 
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frame similar to that of a roller, but without | lated to act more efficiently than if buried deep | of kelp, torn vp by the storm from the deep sea, and 


support on either side. 
gested that a pair of light wheels might be add- 
ed with advantage, as tending to relieve the | 
man considerably.— Cultivator, 


—<i—— 
IN WHAT CONDITION SHOULD MANURE 
BE APPLIED? 

While one set of men, embracing both prac- 
tical and theoretical, contend that manu:es 
should be buried by the plough, at the bottom 
of the furrow, another set as pettinaciously in- 
sist that they should be covered only superfici- 
ally with the harrow—the first contending that 
the fertilizing matters which they aflord, rise to 
the surface, and the other, that they sink below 
the cultivated stratum. We copy to-day two 
articles from the Yankee Farmer, maintaining 
the opposite doctrines. A material distintine- 
tion seems to have escaped the notice of both 


the writers, and that is—the condition of the’) 
manure to be applied—whether fermented a) pees a frvite. 


unfermented. 
There is no fact better established, we believe 
by chemical experiment, than that stable ma- 


> 4 ger beat a | 
nure loses one half of its fertilizing properties, | means of preserving apples. 


by fermenting in mass, in a situation exposed to 
the influence of the sun and winds. <A partial 
decomposition takes place, and the gaseous and 





chard, 
they have been used in profusion, in my family, | 


Messrs. Lawson sug- | by the plough,—Albany Cultivator. 


<j —- 
Important facts in regard to keeping apples 
sound for a long lime. 


| Queen Ann’s co. E. S. Md, June 2d, 1837. 


1 had this day on my table the first strawber- 
ries from my garden, and at the same time, a 
dish of fine sound Newton pippins from my or- 
They were not kept for the occasion; 


now constantly drifting in with every tide. The far. 
mers there are busy getting it out for manure. 

We understand thatthe Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal church have chartered a vessel] 
which will sail on the Ist proximo, with fifty passen- 
| gers all connected withthe Oregon Territory Mis- 
sion. 

Hon. James R. Black, Judge of the Superior Court 
of Delaware, died at his residence in Newcastle, on 
the 4th inst, 


The population of Utica, N Y is now 11,694, being 





| since the first of January, and presents made of | an increase of about twelve per cent since the census 


them to some esteemed friends. The apples 
_were preserved by drying them in jthe sun for 
|two or three days when first gathered, and put 
away in dry sand, soas not to touch each other 


To have fruit throughout the year is desirable 


Ve ‘ . a r 
|The drying them I took from the New York 


/—it is a cheap luxury, and I think conducive to 
health. I have heretofore paid some attention 
to storing my apples, but have not before suc- 


The sand ought to be perfectiy 

dry, and clear of clay, which would give thet 
an earthy taste. 

I do not claim as an original discovery the 

Packing them in 

sand is common in this part of the country. 


\ 


‘Cultivator, Iam satisfied that the combination 


» either scattered b |: . 
most soluble parts are either seattered by the|;, preferable to either of the means separately 


winds or carried off by the rains. It is an). oq 


This isa smallmatter, but being with- 


equally well established tact, that if the fermen. | in the scope of agricultural economy, | have 


tation takes place in the soil, these gaseous and 
soluble portions are retained there, are imbibed 
by the spongtoles, or mouths, of the young 


crop, and that they contribute essentially to its) _ 


growth and product. Now if long manure is 
spread upon the surface, these gaseous matters 
are lost, for they are specifically lighter than 
atmospheric air, as any one may see by observ- 
ing the steam which rises from a fermenting 
dung heap. 


supposed you would give ita place in the Reg- 


ister, Wm. CarMICHAEL. 
— American Farmer, 








— SUMMARY. 


Singular absence. Mr. Otis;Gouid Badlam, a teach- 


‘er in Penmanship left his boarding place in Augusta, 
/on Wednesday morning the 21st ult, at abont 5 o’clock 


; ~] . 1 | 
If long dung is only superficially | 


since which time nething has been heard of him. He 


covered with a harrow, it will but partially de- ‘left all his effects in his room, in a condition which in- 


compose, for lack of moisture, an indispensable 
agent in the process of fermentation, 
other hand the manure is buried with the plough, 


dicated nothing more than an absence for a morning 


If on the | ¥#!k. His friends entertain serions fears of his safe- 


tye In person he is about 5feet 8 inches in height, 
rather dark hair, fair complexion, wore a frock coat 





it not only benefits by its gaseous matters, but | and a pair of spectacles, Information directed to the 


it generates heat and benetits mechanically, by 


rendering the soil more open, and permeable to| had, 


heat, air and moisture; it facilitates the decom- 
position of vegetable food, accelerates growth, 
and increases the product. And fermentation 
having exhausted its powers during the first 
season, in the culture of the hoed crop-~for to 
such alone do we advise that long manure should 
be applied,—the plough turns to the surlace, 
the coming spring, the carbonaceous parts ot 
the manure which remain, where they act most 
beneficially, upon the coming crop. 

The only plausible objection to burying long 
manure with the plough ts that adduced by Prot. 
Jackson, that the rains carry down its fertilizing 


| subscriber will be thankfully received, if any isto be 
Darius Forses. 
Hallowell, Sept. 12, 1839, 


2 Prize.—The U. 8. Sloop Leopard, Capt. Taylor 
eaptored at Balize, La, on the 26th ult. a Pensacola 
pilot boat which had been stolen by two negroes. 
The vessel was run ashore by the negroes, finding the 
| chase pretty close, and they escaped to land, but were 
vafterwards taken. The custom house gig was stove 





-|among the breakers in attempting to board the pilot 


iboat, (Balt. Post. 

Important Experiment. It ia stated in a Jate French 
paper that an experiment has been tried by some med- 
‘ical gentleman in Paris of inflating the lungs of a still 
born infant, when in a few moments the blood began 
| to circulate, and the child was returned to its parents 


matters into the subsoil—into wells and springs, | alive. It is now five months old and doing well. 


beyond the reach of the roots of plants. 
the highest deference for the Protessor’s opin- 


; 
ion, we must be permitted to doubt the correct-_ 


ness of his conclusions in this matter. If the 
soluble salts were carried into the subsoil, as 
he supposes, this subsoil would be rendered fer- 
tile by them when it is turned to the surface, a 
proof that seldom occurs, until the subsoil is 
rendered fertile by long exposure to atmospheric 
influence. 
wells are prejudiced by them, unless the water 
which holds them in solution, finds a diiect pas- 
sage from the eurface of the earth, We do 
know that impure water is purified by being fil- 
tered through charcoal and sand, and that pure 
springs burst forth from impure soils. 

When we speak of fermented manures, or of 
such as are to undergo but a moderate fermen- 
trtion, as rotten dung, bone dust, horn shavings, 
poudrette, &c, a different practice should be 
adopted. Those give off no gaseous fertilizing 
matters to the winds. Their only tendency is 
to sink in the soil.—Hence if they are blended 
by the harrow with the surface, they are calcu- 


With | 


We learn that orders have been received at the 
Navy Yard in Charlestown, to fit away the Frigate 
United States, and the new sloop of War Marion, 
Their destination is believed to be the Brazil station 
—to relieve the Independenc and the Fairfield [ Bos- 
fon Gaz. 

A Shark of monstrous proportions, was captured by 
a gentleman, Thursday afternoon, from on board the 
steamboat Anson, moored off Bennett’s steam mill 
wharf, East Bay. His sharkship is of the tiger spe- 








Nor do we admit that springs and | cies, measures ten feet six inches from nose to tail, 


and about two feet in width lying on his back. 
[Charleston Cou, 


The N. Y. Express of Thurscay P. M, says that 
there is decidedly a better feeling throughout the com- 
mercial community since the news by the Great Wes- 
tern and there has been an active business doing, par- 
ticularly in groceries, The-Fall trade now appears 
to be quite brisk. 


Furtheraccounts of disasters on the North Carolina 
coast by the late gale, continue to come in. In some 
place the tide rose so high that the inhabitants were 
compelled to seek safety in their garrets and on trees. 
Nearly all the cattle in the lowlands in Tyrrel county 
were destroyed. 





ceeded in preserving pippins till the ripening of | 


Nantasket Beach is cavered with thousands of tons 


of 1835. 

| Mr. Enos Smith of Backsport, ina deranged state 
/of mind, left his home on the 11th instant, and has 
/not been heard from, He is twenty-six years of age 
| five feet seven inches high, light complexion,—had on 
| when he left home, a black jacket and hat, blue vest 
jand pantrloons. Any information concerning him 
| will be gratefully received by his friends. Address 
Seth E. Smith, Bucksport. Editors of papers will 
— a favor by giving publicity’to this notice.—Ban 
cor Whie. 

Melancholy Disaster. The schooner Francis, Rob- 
inson master, of Thomaston, from Machias Port for 
Boston, pnt into Boothbay last week. Whenoff Dam- 
ariscotta River while reefing the mainsail, they lost 
overboard Joel Coolberth and Wm. Coolberth, seamen 
—one aged twenty-four years, and the other nineteen 
—both of Machias Port. 

Capt. Robinson requests us to give the notice of 
this melancholy accident a place in our columns for 
the information of the friends of the unfortunate men, 
who were thus in the morning of life—and without a 
moment’s admonition, buried in the deep. Eastern 
Argus. 

Post Office Intelligence—Post Offices have been 
established at Conway, Aroostook co, Me. Number 
One Aroostook co. Me. Number Three, Aroostook 
co, Me, Fish’s Mills, Penobscot co. Me. East Mi- 
not, Cumberland co. Me. 

And the following persons have been appointed 
Post Masters: viz: 

John McNamara, Conway, Aroostook co: Me. 

Stephen Cobb, Number One, Aroostook co. Me. 

‘“ Spaulding Robinson, Number Three, Aroostook co. 
we, 
" Ephraim O. Fairfield, Fish’s Mills, Penobscot co. 
Me. 

John A+ Dunning, East Minot, Cumberland co. 
Me. 

The Captured Africans. Tt is stated, we do not 
know upon what authority, that Mr. Forsyth, the Sec- 
retary of State, is of opinion that the Africans captor- 
ed recently in the Amistad, should be surrendered to 
the Spanish Government. This opinion is said to be 
“onndec upon the provisions of the subsisting treaty 
between Spain and the United States. 

It is understood that a court martial will be ordered 
on Commodore Elliott, at the recommendation of the 
court of inquiry, some time since held in this city.— 
Phil. U.S. Gaz. 

The Madison papers—We learn that this great na- 
tional work will be published early in November, in 
three volumes, octavo. 

Free Negroes in Alabama. By a Jaw of the last 
session of the Alabama Legislature, all the free per- 
sons of color who remain in the State after the Ist et 
August next, are liable to be enslaved. 

How to stop a Newspaper. Call at the office and 
fork up arrearages and order it stopped, like a man; 
and not refuse to take it out of the post office and 
sneak away like a puppy. 

The Rice Crops. Some planters en the river have 
commenced harvesting their rice Their hopes of an 
excellent crop are about to be fulfilled, asthe gather- 
ing in commences in favorable circumstances. —Dart- 
en Herald. 

Sugar beet. It may be gratifying to our readers to 
know that Mr. Bosson, of Boston sailed Jast evening 
in the Liverpool on behalf of a company, to bring ous 





beet sugar, om an extensive scale in Boston. The 
Yankees always “go ahead.”—Philadelphia U. S. 
Gaz. 

The Spi-it of '76—The Chartists at Brighton. Eng- 
land, in accordance with a resolution to abstain from 
the nse of all taxable articles, have commenced drink 
ing herb tea and smoking herd tobacco. 


Paying for Faithlessness, A man named Wells 
lately had a verdict given against him, in Huron Co. 
Ohio, of $1,100, for'a breach of promise of marriage 
to a Miss Washburn. The lady offered to relinquish 
all but $300 of the judgment. Wells, however ap- 











machinery and mento carry on the manufacture of 
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pealed yo the Supreme Court, where @ verdict of $800 
and costs were awarded Miss W. The judgment and 
costs amount to $1,800. 


No bottom to the sea.—Joseph, the leader of the 
slaves in the insurrection on board the Armistad, at 
one time wanted the vessel anchored at sea, when the 
wind wasahead. He was told there was no bottom. 
He told themto let the anchor go: then seeing the 
schooner drifting, he jumped overboard, and was un- 
der so long they thought he would never rise, but he 
at last appeared, came on board, and said there was 
no bottom to be found. 


Col. John M. Barbour of Berrien county, Michigan, 
has harvested one thousand and sixty-eight acres of 
wheat. He had eighty nen employed to gather his 
crop. 

Fresh Mackerel were selling in Baltimore market, 
on Monday, for $2,50 per pair. Dear as Morus Mul- 


ticaulis. 











Garricy, 





In Augusta Mr. Edward Rowse, Jr. to Miss Char- | 


lotte W. Swan, daughter of Benjamin Swan Esq. 

In Augusta, by Rev. Mr Ingraham, Mr Charles P. 
Coolidge to Miss Margaret A, Fletcher. 

In Waldoboro, by Newall W. Ludwig, Esq. Mr 
Horace Welt to Miss Aroline E. Head. 

In Portland, 10 inst. Calvin H. Cram; Esq merchant, 








In Albany, N. Y. Mr Nathaniel Paul a colored 
preacher, and pastor of the Union st. Baptist Charch 
in that city,aged 46. Mr P. was a native of Exeter, 
N. H. ana has been ‘n the ministry 21 years. He 
had been the means of much good amoung the people 
of bis coior in Albany. Le was the youngest of three 
brothers who lived and died Baptist ministers. 

In New Orleans, 27th ult. Mr. Peter Osgood Mc- 
Lellan, son of Gen. James McLellan of Bath, Me, 27. 
Ile died of the prevailing epidemic, after a short 1!I- 
vess of 36 hours. 

In Hallowell 3d inst Mr John Woods in the 60th 
year of his age. 

At sea on the 8th of August, on his passage from 
Mobile to New York, Thomas Wasson, son of Mr E- 
lias Shepherd, of Brooksville Me. aged 20 years. 
This is the third eon Dea. 8. has been called to mourn 
within the last nine months. 

In Waldoboro, on Sunday last Mr Richard Cum- 
mings a revolutionary soldier about 90. 





URIGHTON MARKET.—Monday Sep. 16, 1839. 
(Irom the New England Farmer.) 


At Market, 485 Beef Cattle, 750 Stores, 4450 Sheep 
and 1620 swine. 


Prices— Beef Caltle-—We quote First quality, $7 75 | 
45525. Second quality, $700 a $750. ‘Lhird quality, | 


Yo 90 a $6 50. 
Stores.--Y earlings $12 a $16. Two Year Old $18 a 


Oe 


ware 


NOTICE, 

‘The subscribers having formed a connection in business 
for the purpose of publishing the Maine Farmer, would re- 
spectfully solicit a continuance of the patronage bither ex- 
tended to it ; pledging themselves that it shall continue a 
steady and unwavering friend to the Farmers of Maine, de- 
voted as it has hitherto been to the dissemination of Agri- 
cultural knowledge unmingled with political or sectarian 
matter of any kind. All communications of a business na- 
tare relating the Farmer, must be directed, post paid, to 
them. 

They have purchased of Mr R. G. Liwcoxn his list of 
subscribers to the Maine Cultivator, and shall strike off an 
edition of the Maine Farmer of the same size which will 
be forwarded to those who were entitled to that paper. 

All contracts made by the former firm will be strictly 
adhered to, and all those who have acted as Agents, are 
particularly requested to coutinue their exertions in favor 
of our paper. 

All kinds of Job Printing will be neatly done at their 
Office in Winthrop, and all orders promptly attended to. 

NOYES & ROBBINS. 


Wanted Immediately, 

A smart active BOY, from 15 to 17 years of age, as an 
apprentice to the Printing basiness. Enquire at this office. 
MERRILL & WINGATE, 

Commission Merchants and Auctioneers, 

At No. 2. Kennebee Row, Hallowell, Maine ; 
Have just received some new and beaatiful patterns of Oil 
cloth Carpeting, from the Boston manafactory. Carpets 
of any length and width without seam furnished at factory 
prices. Also English and American woolen carpets, and 
rags to match, together with stair and cotton carpets. 

Also at wholesale +5. [. Goops and Groceries, together 
with many fancy goods. Also at retail and wholesale, 
Boots, Shoes and Brogans. A Jarge assortineet of furni 
ture of all descriptions. Ready made clothing —German 
Silver and I'fincy Goods, ¥c. &c. Great bargains can be 
had by those who will call and purchase. Gw30 

Hallowell, August 4 1839. 


 Leoking Glasses, 
splendid assortment of Looking Glasses for sale at the 

















} £8 Ware room of J. DUNN, 

| Hallowe!l, Jug. 5, 1839. 31 

| Silks —-Siliis—silks. 

| A great variety of rich Fig’d, Striped and plain Silks for 


4 sule at positive Bargains—wholesale and retail—at 
| GORDON’S No. 3, Gage’s Row, 
"‘ront St. Hallowell. Gw29 
| JOB WORK promptly executed on reasonale 
‘terms at the Farmer Office. 


Whitman’s Thrashing Machines 
for Sale. 


Few of these excellent machines are now on hand, 
and may be obtained, with or without Cleansers, by 
applying to the subscriber. 
Cylinder ‘Thrashers without Horse Powers may also be 
had LUTHER WHITMAN. 
Winthrop, Sept. 12, 1839. 35 


David Stanley 
AS for sale, by the dozen or single bot- 
tle, an excellent Medicine, called 
Cure for the Whooping Cough, 
ij This medicine when taken, will give 
immediate relief, and will cure in general, within five or 
six days. ALSO 


Holmes’ Duicified Vegetable Com- 
pound & Deobstruent Pills. 


Agricultural Agency. 

The subscriber having been removed from the Post Of- 
fice, by the pleasure of the President, and left for the pres- 
ent without any means of sopport, has consented to resume 
the editorship of the ** American Farmer,’’ which he or- 
iginally established, and the first periodical in America ded- 
icated to the cause of Agricalture—That resource, tho’ 
**better than nothing,’’ being altogether inadequate, as an 
additional means of livelihood, he has formed with his son, 
Theodorie Bland Skinner, a partnership to condact an AG- 
RICULTURAL AGENCY for the sale of real estate, and 
for the sale and purchase of domestic animals, horses, cat- 
tle sheep and hogs, especially of improved breed, Agricul- 
tural machinery and implements, seed grain, garden and 
field seed, and for sale of patent rights, Morus Multicau- 
lis Trees, &c. Ue will only add, that they will strictly 
guard the interests of their employers ;—and that thro’ 
them no humbuggery shall be practiced, knowingly. Ad- 
dress, postage pail, to J. S. SKINNER. 

Baltimore, Md., August 14, 1839. 











Berkshire Pigs for Sale. 
NE litter of ten pigs from a full blood Berkshire Sow, 
sired by a Boar of a Berkshire and Bedford cross. 
This Sow and Boar were selected by we in Liverpool, 
England, ia June 1838, aud brought to this country under 
my personal care. Also one litter of eleven jigs, sired by 
the same Boar, from a Sow selected with great care in 
reference to improving the breed of Swine. ‘The first litter 
will be four weeks old the 2Uth of September. next—and 
the last, two days later. 


JOUN LOMBARD. 





Wales. Me. August 27, 1839 2w33 
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& LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK OF 


SILK GOODS, SHAWLS, MOUSSELINE DE LAINES, 


S 


&c., &c. 


GORDON 


BESPECTEFULLY informs the inhabitants of Hallowell and its vicinity thet he has just received from New 


_ Cows and Calves.--Sales $30, $35, $47, $55, and) BB York aud Voston and is now opening at No. 3 Gage’s Row, Front St. Hallowell, a valuable Stock of DRY 
$62 GOOWS which will be sold at GREAT BARGAINS, consisting of 


Sheep.--Dull. Lots $150, 1 67, 18%, 2 00, 217, 
= 23, 2 42, 2 75, and 3 00, 

Swine.---Prices have further declined. Lots to peddle 
Were suld at 5,5 1-8, and 5 1-! for sows and 6, 6 1-8, 


onl m . . ‘ . 
wud © 1-4 for barrows. At retail 6 a G 1-2 for sows, and | 


‘a7 1-2 for barrows. 





Urmbrelia iost. 

ps Men lay morning the 16th inst. [ lost between the | 
\ F dwelling house of Samael. P Benson, and the mea low 
brook near Capt. Kezer’s in. Winthrop a sial’, dark silk 
UmMBaenbA. ‘The person who passed the same road soon | 
ailer, and is supposed to have found it, is requested to leave | 
itwith Mr. Benson, or at the Nothern Bank Lalloweil, and 
he shuli be suitably rewarded. 


WM. M. VAUGHDAN. 
Hallowell, Sept. 17, 1839. 38w36 


Wagon for sale. | 
4 ‘New Single Morse wagon with Iron Axle trees and | 
-& pipe boxes. 
P. BENSON Jr. & Co. | 
Winthrop Village, Sept 14, 1839. Sw36 | 


or sale. 
(ue Subseriber being engaged in other business for the | 
* present, offers his ‘Vhreshing machines for sale at 20 
her Cent cheaper than they can be bought in this Coanty 
ol any other person Being 2 double and 1 single one, of 
the Hest Kind wow in ase. Call on him at West Sidney. 
owes JAMES PULLEN 








aU Llogsheads Gaudaloupe and Cuba Molasses, for sale | 
by A. B. &. P. MORTON, Hallowell. 


Plain Polt de Soies and Gro de Nap SILKS 
Biack and Blue Black Figured Rep SILAS. 
Black and ‘olored Gro ile Mifrique Silks. 
Rich Silks wih a Satin Stripe. 


b | 


Blue Black Gro de Noble and Gro de Orleans Silk, 4-4 wide ; 
| Swisse Silks from 50 cls. to $1,00 a yard; Black 
| with a Complete Assoriment of Low priced Gro de Nap § 


EXTRA RICH FIG’D STRIPED AND PLAIN SILKS—a good selection of Colors 
and choice Styles—some entirely new patterns at prices from 70 cts. to $1,12 1-2 cts. a yard, 
destrable colors, from 2U cls. lo § 


7 


1-2 cls. a yard 


Black and Blue Black Gro de 


Satin Léevantine; Black Sinchaw,— Together 


ike, all colors—making a very extensive assoriment vf 


SILK GOODS well worthy the aitention of Purchasers. 
S( : . , j 38 » 4 : ay nA eee 
ALSO a Splendid assortment of FASMIONAZLE SIZAWEZES, 
Among which will be found FRENCH CASHMERE SiiAWLS, with Black, Blue Black and Col’d Grounds, 
ENGLISH CASHMERE SHAWLS, with Fawn, Drab. Green, White, Black and Blue Black Centres, with beaati- 


fal borders, at prices from $5,00 to $12,00 each. Epinporo 


, 


SHAWLS, a great variety of styles, at prices fron, 


$2.25 w $5,00. CuEeENEILLE SHAWL», some new and beautiful patterns with Rich Colors prices from $3,50 wo 
$15,00. Moscow nb Brocua SHaAw.ns, Rich colors with Figured and Plain Middies.§ Merino ani} ligu- 


SHAWLS ever offered at retail in the State. 


| LAND PLAID SHAWLS, variety of Styles and good colors, making a better assortment of Rich SILKS AND 


MOUSSELINE DE LAINES from 25 cents to $1,00 a yard—Also a large assortinent of Monsseline de 
Laine Dress Patterns of ten yards each from $3,00 to $5,00 a Dress pattern. 


RICH SATIN STRIPED CHALLIES with white and a variety of colored Grounds. 


Black and Blue Black Alepines; 


ton Hose for 25 cents a pair ; 


new Styles French Prints, 4-4 wide at 2 shillings a yard: 
| Blue und White Striped Ginghams at 12 1-2 cents a yard ; Slate colored Silk Pongees at 30 cents a yard ; Ladies’ Cor- 
Ladies’ Kid Gloves 25 cents a pair ; Ladies’ Cotton Gloves 12 1-2 cents per pair ; Un- 
| bleached cotton 9 8 wide for 12 1-2 cents a yard ; Bleached Sheeting at 14 cents ; Hleached Shirting at 12 ets.; Per- 
| sian ~ pool Thread Warranted first quality and two bundred yards to the Spool at only 6 1-4 cts. a spool; Plaid Striped 
'and Plain white Cambric, Black Cliantilla Lace Veils ; ‘Together with a general assortment of DRY GOODs, 


The subscriber is receiving gouds by almost every Boat which are purchased for cash at very low prices, which en- 


‘ables him to offer new and desirab'e goods at a small advance from the actual cost of importation. 


Parchasers in pursuit of new and Fashionable Goods, at much less than the usual prices, are invited te call and oxam- 


ine the above Stock at No. 8, Gage’s Row, Front =t. Hallowell, 


Hallowell, June 23, 1859. 
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POETRY. 
The Demoerstic Review, some time since, alluded to 
GrorGe D, Prentice, as entitled to the front rank a- 
mong American puets. ‘The reviewer instanced some lines 
written at the age of fourteen, as particularly remarkable, 
and breathing the very soul of sorrow. They will be found 


below, and are indeed beautiful. We are indebted for them 
to the Louisville Literary News Letter. 


WRITTEN AT MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
BY G. D. PRENTICE. 
The trembling dew-drops fall 
T'pon the shutting flowers--like souls at rest 
‘The stars shine’ gloriously---and all, 
Save me, is blest. 


Mother—I love thy grave !— 
The violet, with its blossom blue and mild, 
Waves o’er thy head—when shall it wave 
Above thy child! 








’Tis a sweet flower—yet must 
Its bright leaves to the coming tempest bow— ° 
Dear mother—’tis thine emblem—dust 
Is on thy brow :— 


And ! could love to die— 
‘To leave untasted life’s dark bitter streams,— 
By thee, as erst in childhood, lie, 
And share thy dreams. 


And must I linger here 
To stain the plumage of my sinless years, 
And mourn the hopes to childhood dear 
W ith bitter tears ! 


Ay—must I linger here, 
A lonely branch upon a blasted tree, 
W hose last frail leaf, untimely sere, 
Went down with thee? 


Oft from life’s withered bower, 
Ingstill communion with the past | turn, 
And muse on thee, the only flower 
In memory’s urn. 


And, when the Evening pale 
Bows like a mourner on the dim blue wave, 
I stray to hear the night-winds wail 
Around thy grave. 


Where is thy spirit flown ?— 

I gaze above—thy look is imaged there— 
I listen—and thy gentle tone 
Is op the air, 


Oh come—whilst here I press 
My brow upon thy grave—and, in those mild 
And thrilling tones of tenderness, 
Bless, bless thy child! 


Yes, bless thy weeping child, 
And o’er thine urn—religion’s holiest shrine— 
Oh give his spirit undefiled 
To blend with thine, 














_ MISCELLANEOUS. ~ 








Encuisu Potitics.—It may be interesting to 
our readers to be made acquainted with some 
of the materials of her Majesty’s opposition, a- 
mong which are individuals who formed Peel’s | 
Cabinet in 1834-5. These men, it is said| 
would probably be again in office, were he to 
become Premier. 

Sir Robert Peel, the first in order. is now in| 
his frfty-second year, and was a class-mate at 
Harrow school, with Byron, who spoke of him 
as being celebrated for his abilities and schol- 
arship while there. He distinguished himself 
likewise at Oxford, and entered Parliament in 
1809, atthe early age of twenty-one. He has 
always been an opposer of reform, and was first 
Lord of the Treasury, from December, 1834, 
till April 1835. In May 1839, he quarrelled 
with the Queen in relation to the Ladies ofthe 
Household. Peel isthe leader of the Conserv- 
atives, and is an eloquent speaker, but he is 
said to want sincerity of manner. 

Lord Lyndhurst was Lord Chancellor under 
Wellington and under Peel. He is the son of 
Gopley, the American artist. He is sixty-eight 
years ofage. Asa judge, he has been one of 
the most able on the British bench. He enter- 
ed the House of Commons in 1821, and became 
a peer in 1827. He was intended for the 
church. He is one of the most popular orators 


and his addresses are usually brief: 


‘dent of the Council. He is nearly PP 
of age; a constant attendant on the 


opposition are also Lord Wharncliffe, Lord 
Granville, Somerset, and Mr Wynn. 


iver foreign affairs, as no man understands Eu- 








The Earl of Rosslyn was Peel’s Lord Presi_ 
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House, but he isa bad speaker. Among the 


The Duke of Wellington was Peel’s Foreign 
Secretary. He is well qualified to preside o- 


ropean politics better, and he has no less moral 
courage as a statesman, than he exhibited asa 
soldier, He isan indifferent speaker. He is 
in the seventy-first year of his age, and perfect- 
ly erect. 

The Earl of Aberdeen was Peel’s Colonial 
Secretary. Heis55 years of age. He sel- 
dom) speaks, and his delivery is careless, but 
he has a great command of words. He is dark 
complexioned, and resembles a Spaniard in his 
countenance, Ile is a man of great literary 
accomplishments. 

Mr. H. Goulburn, lately candidate for the 
speaker’s chair was Pecl’s Home Secretary. 
He is strictly a man of business and nothing of 
an orator, O’Connell is perpetually alluding to 
his habit of squinting. He has a pension of 
ten thousand dollars a year as Ex-Secretary of 
Jreland. 

The Earl De Grey was Peel’s first Lord of 
the Admiralty. He is chiefly known as Colo- 
nel of a yeomanry corps of Yorkshire Hussar 
Cavalry. He is arespectable fat-headed old 
gentleman. 

Lord Ellenborough was Peel’s President of 
the Board of Control. He is not yet 50; isa 
very clever man, an excellent speaker, and par- 
ticularly well informed upon East Indian affairs. 
He is not an ultra tory; and his talents are held 
in great respect by the Peers. 

Lord Ashburton was Peel’s President of the 
Board of Trade. He is better known as Alex- 
ander Baring. He has not been consistent. 
He was an idol of the London populace, in 18- 
15, because he opposed the corn laws; but when 
he purchased an estate, and became a landed 
proprictor, he warmly supported them. 

Mr Herries was Peel’s Secretary of War. 
He is merely a red-tapist. In 1828 he wasa 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He is said to 
have much cunning, and but little talent. The 
correspondent of the N. Y. Star, from whom 
we gather these facts, remarks, that in point of 
ability the Melbourne Ministry has an advan- 
tage overthe Peel. Rice, Duncannon, Minto 
and Palmerston, are mere officials; so are Ros- 
slyn, Grenville, Somerset, Wynn, Goulburn, 
De Grey and Herries in the Peel Cabinet. In 
the Cabinet, as made up by Peel, the complaint 
was that he left out the talented men.—Boston 
Weekly Magazine. 

















Pitts’ Horse Power. | 
HE Subscriber respectfully gives notice to the Public, | 
that he continues to Manufacture Pitts’ Patent Horse | 
Power at his shop at Mechanics’ grove, North Monmouth, | 
where he is now fitting up fifty, part of which are finished | 
and ready for delivery, and thé remainder will be finished 
as soon as they are wanted for the business of thrashing,the 
ensuing season. 

This machine has been weN tested by the public, and 
has given good satisfaction. It combines Mechanical skils 
in its arrangemenis and movements, and is efficient in its 
operation. He does not hesilate to say that it is seconds | 
to none in the State. ‘There have been made recent im- 
provements in the Machine, which he thinks is of impor- 
tance to its durability and well working. 

He employs none but first rate workmen, and gives per- 
sonal attention to the work, and can with confidence rec- 
ommend them as a finished article. They will be made of 
the best materials. Specimens will be kept at Winthrop 
Village, and at his shop, where all who feel interested, are 
respectfully invited to call and examine for themselves, be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. He will also supply Separaters 
and Cleansers, if requested, or ‘Thrashers and Horse Pow- 
ers on which there is no Patent, if seasonable Notice be 

iven. 
. Application may be made to Capt. Samuel Beujamin, at 
Winthrop Village, for further information—he is authori- 
sed to sell said Machines. All letters or orders directed to 
Joseph Fairbanks, Winthrop Me., will be promptly attend- 
ed to, and all favors gratefully acknowledged. 

June 28th 1839. JOSEPH FAIRBANKS. 





Mrs. E. Kidder’s 

ORDIAL; Forthe Cure of Cholera, Dysen- 
tery, and Diarrhea, a sovereign remedy, and 
stands anegaalled throughout the known world, for the 
cure of the Cholera, Dysentery, and Diarrhoea of every 
form, and of however long standing. At this season of 
the year no family should be without it. Provided with 
this medicine they will have little or nothing to fear from 
the most violent attacks of Cholera Morbus, Dysentery, or 
Diarrhoea. It gives immediate relief, §& quickly restores to 
perfect health. It is invaluable to business people and to 
persons who are travelling, as it generally effects a cure jn, 
the course of a very few hours. It is of intrinsic value to 
families who have young children, as it will cure the worst 
form of Diarrhoea and preserve the bowels in perfect or- 

der. Price one Dollar. 6t33 

For sale by Samvuet Apvams, Hallowell, Me. 


Liberal discount to those who purchase to sell again. 
The above Cordial may also be obtained at this office. 


——_ GENUINE VeceraBLe PuLtmMonany 
Batsamic SYRUP OF LIVERWORT, 
For cure of Consumptions, Coughs and Colds, 

More than 75,000 bottles of this very valuable medi- 
cine has been sold, (principally in the State of Maine,) 
since it was first offered to the public by the original inven- 
tor and proprietor, J. B. Sears, a few years since. 

It is undoubtedly superior to any other article offered to 
the public, as it seldom fails of giving relief where it is ta- 
ken in due season. 

Although the superior virtues of this medicine are wel! 
known, and its qualities highly approved by many of the 
most respectable of the Medical Faculty, the following cer- 
tificates are added for the satisfaction of those who may be 
afflicted with these diseases for which it is designed, severa! 
others may be seen on the bill of directions accompany ing 
each bottle. 

The undersigned takes pleasure in mentioning the prompt 
and essential relief which he experienced in a severe attack 
on the lungs in January last, from the use of the Vegeta- 
ble Palmonary Balsamic Syrap of Liverwort ; and cheer- 
fully testifies that in his opinion, itis a most beneficial med- 
icine in consumptive complaints, violent colds, or settled 
cough, and earnestly recommends this Medicine to all who 
are suffering under afflictions of this kind. 

Thomaston, Feb. 16, 1831. Puitip Utmer. 


Certificate of Dr. Goodwin, an experienced Physician o/ 
maston. 

I do hereby certify, that I have this day examined the 
composition of a Medicine prepared by John B. Sears of 
this town, which he calls Vegetable Pulmonary Balsamic 
Syrup of Liverwort, for the cure of Consumptions, Coughs. 
Colds, &c., aud in my opinion itis superior to any Coug! 
Drops that has come within my knowledge. 

Thomaston, April 2, 1831. . Jacos Goopwin. 

‘The undersigned having purchased the original reespe fo: 
this syrup, has made arrangements to have Agents in the 
principal towns in New England supplied with it. Purehs- 
sers will be careful that the bill of directions are signed by 
H. Fuller or 8. Page, and the name of the former stampe: 
in the seal, and my own name written on the outside labe! 

T. B. MERRICK. 

The following are among the Agents for selling the above 
Syrup ; Wm C Stimpson & Co., Pratt & King, and May- 
nard and Noyes, Boston ; J 8 Harrison, Salem; A Carter, 
Portland; Geo W Holden, Bangor ; R S Blasdell, Thom- 
aston ; J E Ladd, Zben Fuller and A Hatch, Augusta ; 4 
T’ Perkins, Gardiner ; Geo Williston, Brunswick ; Dr ! 
A Berry, Saco—§for sale by most of the stores in the coun- 
ty. 








For Sale. 
Farm in Gardiner about 1 1-2 miles from the Villag: 
containing over 100 acres. Land of superior qualil; 
A liberal credit will be given. Apply to , , 
F. ALLEN. 


Gardiner, Aug. 26th, 1839. 3w33 








The WMatine Farmer, 
Ind Journal of the Useful Arts, 

IS PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT WINTHROP 
By NOYES & ROBBINS; 


E. HOLMES, Eprror. 

Price $2,00 a year. $2,50 will be charged if pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of * 
cents will be made to those who pay cAsH in advance— 
and a proportionable deduction to those who pay befor 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time psy 
ment is considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by ‘tos. 
delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be * 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. — 

3g Any person who will obtain six responsible sub- 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a copy for his *" 
vices. 

tc A few short advertisements will be inserted at ihe 
following rates. All less than a square $1,00 for three 
insertions. $1,25 per square, for three insertions. Con- 
tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 

All letters on business must be free of postage- 








